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[KL FT HILE ſome with over Warmth engage, 

W Nor fix the moderate Bounds of Rage; 
„ eee 

Think it the ſafeſt Way - to run ; 

O S, thine ſhall be the Lay, 


Who neither fought nor run away 


| Who calmly view'd the Battle round, 


Yet bravely, firmly ſtood your Ground: 


| Whoſe Soul, unmov'd by low Ambition, 


Supinely, 1 in a ſafe Poſition, 


Not Cen the Trumpet's Clangor mov'd, 


To what (in Fact) it ne er approv'd ; 
Whoſe prudent Mind to Rage a Stranger, 
Deſpiſes Glory mixt with Danger: 
Whoſe Smell's fo delicate, we hear, 

It can't the Scent of Powder bear : 
Whoſe Tympanum's fo fine and thin, 


It can't endure the Cannon's Din, 


But like a Beau, who knows his Diſtance, 
Stood ſtill, and ſcorn'd to make Reſiſtance. 
B Theſe 


Theſe Virtues, all the Nation own, 

Een from the Cobler to the Throne) | 

Are Thine, my L d: To thee we owe 

(As every grateful Heart muſt know) 

The due Applauſe we ought to give 

For thoſe who by your Conduct lv; 

Thoſe many noble Men and Horſes, 

Who might, by now, have look'd like Aſſes, 

Had not your prudent Power reſtrain d em, 
And wiſely by your Word detain'd 'em. 


Thy Forethoug 


ht ſure in this was great; 
For who but Thee cou'd tell their Fate ? 
You well foreſaw their deſperate Caſes, 
And knew they'd all be cut to Pieces 
Knew well the Foe wou'd turn upon em, 
And either ſhoot em, hang, or drown 'em : 
For as they forward run, —— tis plain, 
They might as well run back again: 
For ſurely he that runs one Way, Sir, 
May run the other way with Pleaſure. 


Admitting this, as this we muſt do, 
He beſt knew what he had to truſt to; 
& he bindif was in the Gal, 
He'd ſhare the Danger or Diſgrace : 
For had he, by a fooliſh Heat, 


Expos d his Troops to a Defeat, 


And ventur'd forward What a Hazard! 
Some ſmockfac'd Youth might ſpoil his Mazard 
And he, among the reſt, had fallen. 
Which laſt reflection, ſure is galling. 


. "OM 


He'd heard, no doubt, of French Polices, 
Their ſham Retreats, their Feints, Fineſſes; 
And had he ſeen em on the Ground lye, 
Might think 'em only fleeping ſoundly ; 

Or, Falſtaff-like, for fear of beating, 
Said they were only counterfeiting ; 
And, at a certain Time, the ſaid Men, 
Might raiſe again, like Bayes's dead Men, © 
And by a Counter- march ſurround ern, 
And take em Pris'ners, kill, or wound em. 


Theſe wiſe Reflections —— mark the General; 
To ſacrifice himſelf and Men and all, 

He knew to be a Fooliſh Fervor, 
No Way conſiſtant with Preſerver. 

He now may live to ſee thoſe brave Ones, 

Who nothing might ha' been but Bare-bones ; 

1 away, Sir, 5 


Some ſoften'd into Mud and Clay, Sir, 
Or Food for Fiſh that ſwim the Weler. 


Fe Parents who had Children there, 
Ye Children, who had Parents dear, 
Ye Wives, who for your Huſbands bed, 
Oer whom this Hero did preſide, 
No longer, with a Face of Doubt, 
Be ſeen to vex yourſelves, and pout: 
This wiſe and noble General, 
By doing nought, has fav'd em all; 
N 
Le Pratlers (well your infant Throats. 
B2 


Ye loving Wives with Voices bleſt, 

Ye Parents late by Fear depreſt, 

At once diſpel your Care and Gloom, 

And ſing a main for Years to come; 

How noble S——e, wiſe and good, 
Once greatly ſav'd your Fleſh and Blood 


What tho” another in thy Stead, 
Now leads the Troops you lately led, 
Yet till ſhalt thou a greater Man be 
Than ere the Marquis was of G-—by. 
Who knows but in ſome future Age, 
Thy Wiſdom may adorn the Page : 
Or who ſhall fay but by and by, Sir, 
When Folks are grown a little wiſer, 
But Towns and Cities may contribute, 
Inſtead of Halter, Axe or Gibbet, 
To raiſe thy Statue high in Air, 
As high as Roman Heroes were, 
Adorned with emblematic Honours 
(As beſt ſhall pleaſe the gen'rous Donors) 
On which ſhall Fame and Glory ſtand, 


And becken thee with ſtern Command, 


Or court thee to their warm Embrace, 
While you, my Lord, with Looks averſe, 
Bid Fame and Glory kiſs your A—lſe; 
Where Courage in a G-——by's Likeneſs, 


Wou'd animate and rouze your Meekneſs. 
Lead on the Troops, he ſeems to ſay, 


4 Compleat the Glory of the Day. 


+ Puſh on, my Lord —they fly — purſue : 


The reſt depends on Fate and You.” | 


1 
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But all in vam, unmov'd and firm, 
As ſcorning (e en to hurt a Worm) 

Witk Tenderneſs and Prudence mild, 
You ſtand their beſt- beloved Child; 
And wiſely to em ſeem to cry, 

« Ah! why, my Parents dear, ſhould I 

4 Lead to the Charge theſe martial Men, 
„Who well may live to fight again? 

« Wou'd twenty Frenchmen's Lives attone, 

e Suppoſing I ſhould loſe but one, 5 
* And that, alas ſhou'd be my own 


Then on the Pedeſtal below, 
Theſe Panegyrick Lines ſhould flow. 


4 Behold the Man whoſe timely Care, 

« Sav'd many a Child and Parent dear; 

Who, by his fixt and conſtant Breaſt, 

4 Preſerv d two thouſand Souls at leaſt. 

« But mark the End of his Refind'neſs, 

They never thank him for his Kindneſs. 

& Now we, much wiſer far than they, 

« His fad Misfortune to repay, 

Have caus'd him to be ſtiPd and written 

„The Great Cox PECTIONER of Bx IT AIxN; 

4 Who, ſav'd his Troops, and eke his Foes 

“From Cannons, Muſquets, Wounds and Blows: 
Who like the Great Immortal B—g, 

Knew fighting was a dangerous Thing; 

** And choſe to ſtand the public Cenſure, 
Rather than ſiglit in's own Defence, Sir. 


this to be the Caſe, 
And this ſame Statue find a Place 
Either in Great St. J-—<+'s Square, 

Or any other Spot elſewhere ; 

How would the pious Folks adore ye, 

For thus deſpiſing worldly Glory ! 

Wou'd not the Tabernacle train, 

Who wiſely think all Glory vain, - 
Save that which comes from Heav'n above, 
That bears the Stamp of Peace and Love, 
Of Patience, and of true Forbearance, 

Which are your L p's.cloſe Adherents ; 
O how they'd hum, and ſigh, and groan, 

And make their hypocritic, Moan : 

Say what a ſhocking Thing it was, 

So great a Man in ſuch a Cauſe, 

Shou'd ever be the public Scoff, © 
The Butt of Wit, and ſuch vain Stuff. 
Wou'd they not thunder out Damnation, 
*Gainſt thoſe whoſe wicked Inclination, 
Cou'd ſtigmatize that peaceful Breaſt, 
That ſo much Lowlinels polleſt ? 


Preſumption is a crime, my L-—d; 
But none of your's, upon my Word. 
O happy thou, who well muſt know, 
That none, tho ere ſo much your Foe, 
In this, can call your name in Queſtion, 
Whoſe Calmneſs is beyond Suggeſtion ; 
But there are Men fo fooliſh hardy, 
Who always blame the Wiſe and Tardy, 
Seo They'd 


They'd fight againft all Oppoſition; 
Nor minding Danger or Condition. 
Others there are whoſe Talents lie, 

In watching Opportunity; | 
Which once attain'd, they fight away, 
Reſolv'd to win or loſe the Day: 

But this I cannot think is good, 
To watch for ſhedding human Blood : 

It is not gen'rous, I trow, 

To take th' Advantage of a Foe: 

_ Eſpecially with ſuch as you 

Had (rather or had not) to do: 

(At leaſt ſome Score to Six or Seven :) 
Who never ſeek Advantages, 
Nor take em, if aright I gueſs: 
Who, een when they're fluſh'd with Glory, 
Maurn o'er the Conquer d, fad and ſorry: 

Who fight not for the ſake of Gain, 
ZBut fo polite and fo humane, 
They with uncommon Goodneſs ſpare, 
Een ev'ry Thing — they can't come near. 


But ſeribling Newſwriters, I ween, 
O'ercharg d with Politics and Spleen, 
Have told us lies from Day to Day, 
Of theſe our Foes fo mild and gay: 
They never cou d their Armies bring, 
To burn the Manſion of a King 


They ne'er, like Hell-hounds did run over, | 


They 


They cou'd not plunder, rob, and pillage, 
Each poor defenceleſs Town and Village : 
They cou'd not bear the Virgin's Shriek ; 
The Fathers, or the Mothers eke. 

Theſe Things are falſe what People tell; 
They burnt no Orphan-houſe at Zell: 
And if they had, they ſurely muſt 

Take out the harmleſs Children firſt. 


Theſe Reaſons, (candid as they are,) 

If we cou'd once believe Maubert ; 
Might all at once attack your L———þp, 
And ſurely then it was a Hardſhip, 
To think that ſuch a gen'rous Foe, 
Shou'd ſo much Scandal undergo ; 
Who likely for ſome private End, 

Have been to you no trifling Friend. 
Each Briton has a right to think; 
Nor will they now at Blunders wink. 
Born on the fav'rite Iſle of Freedom, 


Shou'd always cenfure or applaud, 
And puniſh (for they well reward) 
Whatever baſe and Coward Fear, 
Does (cen in Generals) appear. 


Say, did ſt thou, coud'ſt thou e' er reflect, 
On what our Martial Laws inflict, | 
When Fools ſhall err — or Knaves neglect 
Or, when you've had an Hour to ſpare,? 
Perus d the Articles of War? 


They'd always fight — wou'd thoſe who lead em. 


| 
| 
| 


— — —ͤ ſãꝙↄñqg— — 


No doubt you've read 'em o'er and o'er, 
And knew 'em many Years before. 

Then how — Ah! how cou'd you debaſe 
The Glory cf the warlike Chaſe : 
When G——by, eager for the Game, 
With raptur'd Boon all o' Flame, 


(As Nimrod, or the fam'd Orion, 
Of Old perfu'd the Pard or Lion,) 


So Huntſman-like, he panted for't ; 
But ah! you ſpoil'd the glorious Sport. 


Too long the Muſe has been in jeſt, 
In Earneſt now — Beware the reſt. 


A Britiſh Muſe, enrag'd and free, 


Borne on the Wie gs cf Liberty; 
Who, jealous of her native Glory, 
With Honour durſt appear before ye; 
And boldly brave your knitted Brow, 
Say — Is there fuch a Thing as thou? 
Is there ought elſe in Britain's Ifle, 
That cou'd their Country's Cauſe beguile ? 
Pick me from all your ſervile Tribe, 


Who make no Conſcience of a Bribe, 
Tour Valets, Footmen, (Tom, or Harry) 
That cou'd in ſuch a Caſe miſcarry. 


Thy Breaſt, (whatever Nature meant) 
Tis plain, too plain, cannot reſent; 
Elie woud'ft with an Arm of Thunder, 
Have rouz'd Aſtonifnment and Wonder. 


But ah! thou had'ſt forgot the Time, 
When poor America's ſad Clime, 
C 


With bleeding Heart, and Eyes aghaſt, 
Groan'd as each Groan wou'd be her laſt: 
When all her Sons and Daughters felt, 
Tortures, that in Deſcription melt. 

Saw the poor Infant's harmleſs Breaſt, 
Gor'd by a French or Indian Beaſt : . 
Their Sires with Mercy- moving Cries, 5 


Inhuman ſcalp'd before their Eyes; 
And Houſes blazing to the Skies. 


This, this alone, wou'd ought have done, 
Had urg'd thee like a Hero on; 

But ſtill we'll nearer bring the Scene, 
Perhaps you'll then know what we mean. 


Cou' dſt thou, who knew the balmy Savour 
That riſes from a Monarch's Favour, 
The grateful Sweets that happy ſpring 
From Bounty's Hand, and Britain's King, 
Not rouſe thee when thy Maſter's Right 
_ Peculiar begg'd your Aid in Fight: 
When each completive Stroke from you, 
Was Vi&'ry's Fame, and GeorGe's due? 
Say, didſt thou then reflect of late, 
How Hanover's all-pitied State 
Was overrun with Gallia's Swarms ; 
What Pangs ſhe felt — what dire Alarms? 
The Cruelties her Children bore, 


When weltring in their guiltleſs Gore, 
By theſe unhuman Sons of Gaul, 
| But more unhuman General; = 
: When 


When Orphans Shrieks cou'd not afſwage 
Their lawleſs and infernal Rage; | 
Nor e'en the Manſon of that Prince, 
(Beneath whoſe kinder Influence 
You ſhou'd haye felt the ſtrangeſt Senſe) 

Was fafe (tho ſacred elſe) from Flame, 

And all for Richlieu's Sport and Game. 

What elſe cou'd be the Cauſe, I ween, 

Had they not ſtrip'd em to the Skin; 

Had they not plunder'd all they cou'd 

Nor ſpar d e en Age or Infant Blood? 


Think then, my L-, how great muſt be 

The heart - ſelt Pangs of Majeſty; 

Whole mental Eye ſurvey'd the Scene, 

His native Land, that once ſerene, 

With Pleaſure met his raptur'd Sight, 

Diffuſing all around Delight. 
Thoſe Scenes (he wonted to admire) 
A 59 Sword, and Fire. 


What Pen can write, or Tongue can a 
His anxious Grief, or deep Diſmay © 
_ Yet Heav'n in Pity to his Years, 
His gnawing Griefs, and fervent Pray'rs, 
Arm'd him for Purpoſe wiſe and good, 
With more than common Fortitude. 


Then rous'd; as by ſupreme Command, 2 


Th' armed 1 _ 
Led by the warlike Ferdinand. 


C8 No 


Now Comfort dawn'd on Gxok ct's Breaſt, 
Too long by Grief and Care depreft: 
New Views fill'd his Royal Eye, 

Serene his Breaſt as Summer Sky; 

When ſtill to bleſs him more and more, 
Victoria lvunds from Shore to Shore; 

And all the Cares he lately felt, 

Are loſt in Rapture and Crevelt. 


From Town to Town the ſhifting Foe 
Retreat t'evade a ſecond Blow; 
At length frcſh Armies join their Pow 5 
And Legions chick on Legions pour: 
Wich triple Force again they come, 
To ſeal poor Hanoveria's Doom; 
Whoſe Martial Sons were timely join'd, 
By Britons, bold and diſciplin'd. 
The Foe, ſuperior Three to One, 
New fluſh'd with Hope, came boldly on; 
Poor Caſlel's once again ſubdu'd, 
And Fears at Hanover renew'd : 
Again, your Friend, the Royal Seer, 
Oppreſt with Tenderneſs and Care, 
With various Doubts and anxious Mind, 
Can ſcare a Peaſant's Slumber find; 
When lo!—when leaſt expected fly 2 


The Harbingers of Victory ; 
Joy meets the News, — Bey. 


Now Britons ah with Britons meet, 
Say, is the Victory complete? 


— Why, no — tis not decifeve quite, 

But might ha' been — had all teen right. 
Hew's that! cries one — Why, ubiſe in Fault? 
Egad! ibey ought to go to Pit. 

— Sir le: me whiſper in your Ear — 

A— certain — noble — L—d-—- fear, 

On whom the g and Purſuit depended, 

V, as ſome People ſay, ſuſpended, 

And that the Marquis bald of G——y 

Has got his Place — "tis true as can be. 

Ecod, ſays one, Pm glad of that, 

And thus my gall with meer Chit-chat! | 


Thou Elaſter of a People's Hopes, 
The Infamy of Britain's Troops, 
Thou grand Impediment to Fame, 
To Glory, and to Georxce's Name, 
When after all the Pangs and Fears, 
The Trickling of a Monarch's Tears, 
On ſudden, when with Joy elated, 
And thought his happineſs compleated, . 
To think his native Country freed, 
Whoſe Intrails had ſo lately bled, 
Should find one 1 — in the Way, 
Who ſtain'd the Glory of the Day. 


But ah! —how ſhall the Royal Ear 
Thy ſtudy'd vile Excuſes hear ? 


The falt'ring, ſtamm' ring, mean Evaſions, 
That Cowards uſe on ſuch Occaſions? 
Can his offended Sight behold, 

A Tr—, tho array di in Gold, 


Will he not call for Vengeance down 
On him who foil'd his ſacred Crown? 
On him, who by his royal Hand, 
Was riſen to the chief Command; 
Honour'd with Titles, Penſions, Place, 
To be at laſt, a king's Diſgrace. 


Thus while the Muſe with weary Flight 
Prſu'd thee in the Depth of Night, 
When Peace and Silence reign'd profound, 

A ſudden Weight my Eye-lids bound: 
There ſlumb ring o'er the ſcribbled Pile, 
I aw the Genius of our Iſle, 
O' erw helm'd with Rage, ſhe tore her Hair, 
„ Bchcld, ſhe cry'd, yon T—— there; 


A Blat upon that Royal Count, 


Who gave kim Grandeur and Support: 
„Who tho' his daſtad Eye beheld 
*The routed Frenchmen quit the Field, 
« Refuicd to give the final Blow, 
« And ſeal their total Overthrow. 


i Rouſe, Britons, rouſe the [II cry'd, 
& To Liberty and Georce allyd; 7 
Demand that great Revenge, which you 
« Have now a Right ſuperior to, 

« Nor ſuffer Title, Pomp, or Station, 
To fleece a brave and gen ' rous Nation; 
Who with united Ardor join 


4 To'ards any great or good Deſign; 
* Nor meanly grudge the Soldier's Booty, 
Provided he but does his Duty. 


« Tet 


et 


« His Penſion ne' er can be too great, 


« When he ſhou'd ſet aſide his Fears, 
« And all the Hero ſwell'd his Breaſt, 


<« Let him adorn the Field or State, 


Who bravely ſeeks his Country's Good, 
« In Councils, or in Fields of Blood. 
« But he, who void of martial Fire, 


« Accepts Commiſſion but for Hire, 


« And when the important Time appears, 


« Urg'd forward to the glorious Teſt: 


If then he fails to act his Part, 


« And ſhews a Coward's fearful Heart, 
What elſe remains: He ought to die: 
« An open Foe to Liberty.” 


' Immediately, (methought 'twas true) 
A lofty Scaffold, roſe to View, 


Hung round with black, a mournful Scene, 
On which a ſable- ſuited Train, 
With Implements of Death, await 


The T——, and the Coward's Fate. 


Anon, he comes in deep Deſpair, - 
And, ſhrieking, rends the ambient Air; c 


Nor Death in any Shape can bear : 
Now traverſes the Scaffold round, 
As ſunk iu Horror's Depth profound; 


Then ſtruck, as with a ſudden Shock, 
He views the Coffin, then the Block; 


Feels on the Axe with ſtreaming Eyes, 


And then the dreadful Block he tries: 
Then riſing ſlowly from the Floor, 


And traverſes the Stage once more. 
At 


At length compoſed, he thus beſpoke, 
e Britons, who behold the Stroke, 
If any in this ſpacious Ring 
* Should ferve your Country or your King, 

Them faithful ſerve — to them be true: 
%“ Make that the glorious Point in View. 
* Then may you happy live and fee 
« Yourſelves belov'd, and Country free. 
* Be warn'd by my untimely Fate, 


Nor vainly think yourſelves too great, 
When public Juſtice claims the Debt.” 


Then on the Block himſelf he threw, 
The Attendants ſtrait awhile withdrew. 
* Kind Heaven, (he cry'd) O take me hence, 
« Since Earth won't pardon my Offence ! 
The Signal dropt — aloft on Air 
Now hung the Axe with horrid Glare: 
When lo! deſcended from above, 
(Array'd in Tenderneſs and Love) 
Sweet Mercy, Pity's only Child, 
Whoſe arm the impending Axe with-held, 
4 Forbear, ſhe cry'd, for once forbear, 
Nor grudge a D——T's Blood to ſpare. 


This ſaid, 1 *woke, and found the There 
Was nothing but an idle Dream, 
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5 Avucvsr 16, 1769. 
SIR, ry 
IF Snarr begin this letter with congratulating 
you (as I do moſt ſincerely) npon the glorious 
* © ſucceſs which the allied army have lately gain- 
ed againſt the French in Hanover. An event ſo 
happy in its conſequences, and one, which muſt 
unavoidably give the —— ſuch extreme ſatisfac, 
tion, cannot fail of being acceptable in the higheſt 
degree to every loyal ſubject : but every Engliſh. 
man, I am ſure, who has the leaſt feeling for the = 
+: oY honour 


[ 24 ] 
| honour of his country, mult be touched in a par. 
_ ticular manner, when he finds the Hanoverian ge- 
neral acknowledging, next to God, that to the vi- 
gour and proweſs of the Britith troops, he ſtands 
indebted for his victory. | 


Tuis is at once a proof of his princely grati- 
tude, and impartial juſtice, as well as of their me- 
ritor;ous ſervice; but why, why cannot fo diſtin. 
 guiſhing a mark of approbation come to us unal- 
layed? and why muſt his highnes, while he is 
taking ſuch pains to pay his compliments to the 
hady of the Britiſh troops, be as oſtentatious on 
the other hand of affronting their head, not by 
open reproaches, but by hints and inuendoes; pr, 
what-is worſe, a contemptuous ſilence ? 


I am unwilling to make uſe of an indecent ex- 
prelſion ; but furely, the general who acts in this 
way, ought to have good grounds for ſo unprece- 
dented a behaviour; or, ſhall we fav that it is of 
no conſequence to expoſe an illuſtrious character 
to the obloquy of the worſt ſuſpicions; one which 
hath hitherto ſtood the faireſt in the public opi- 
nion; in the praiſes of which our ſenates have ſo 
conſtantly concurred ; the hope of a moſt noble and 
antient tamily; and whoſe reputation, till now, has 
been as fpot'eſs as his conduct was unblameable. 

Ir 


1251 


Ir this be the caſe, who will ſerve in our fleets 
and armies? No man of rank or fortune, I am 
ſure, who has common ſenſe, even in the cauſe of 
his country, will run the riſk of putting himſelf 
into ſuch a diſagreeable ſituation ; for, ſuppoſing 
that nothing lay at ſtake, and no ill conſequenceg 
could follow it, what a ſhocking and painful thing 
muſt it be to a truly delicate mind, to be thought 
capable of doing any thing that needs the forma · 


1 lity of a defence? 


Bur does it not look as if the Engliſh affairs 
were under ſome fatality? Only take a rettoſpect 
of the laſt three years tranſactions, and then ima- 
gine in what light our people muſt be looked on by 
the reſt of Europe; either they muit think that 
there are very few brave, ſenſible, or honeſt men 
amoug us, or they muſt think us mad. You ſmile 
at this aſſertion, but, upon my word, you will 
find it no leſs than juit to a demonſtration. 


Evexy one remembers, that this war no ſooner | 
commenced, than it was thought neceſſary to diſ- 
miſs a lieutenant- general, and put an admiral ig. 
nominiouſly to death for cowardice, diſaffection, 


or non-obedience of orders. But, ſir, what then 


proceeded from fatal neceſſity, ſeems to have ſince 
| been 
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been adopted into ſyſtem ; and the Athenian ſtate | 
was never more capricious in the treatment of thoſe 
who undertook her battles, than Britain has been 
from the time of Mr. Byng, and Mr. * —F 
lucky miſdemeanors. 


Do not imagine from this, chat I am a favourer 
of thoſe, who through cowardice, diſaſſection, er- 
ror in judgment, or any other cauſe whatſoever, 
may, inany ſervice they have undertaken to per- 
form, be inſtrumental to the danger or diſgrace of 
their country. Far from it: on the contrary, I 
think that no rank ſhould ſet them out of the reach 
of juſtice ; no fortune ſhield them from it; nor any 
intereſt, though ever ſo powerful, when once they 
are brought before her tribunal, influence the ſen- 
tence 2 is paſſed upon them. 


YE Ir after I have — all this, after I have 
profeſſed myſelf in the ſtrongeſt manner an advo- 
cate for thoſe meaſures, which may tend moſt ef- 
ſectually to the national glory, the puniſhment of 
our weak or wicked friends, and the injury of our 
open and profeſſed enemies; yet, let me ſay, that! 
am not a friend to indiſcriminate diſapprobation of 
every perſon's conduct, who takes upon him the 
command of our forces on whatſoever expedition it 
happens; whether 1 the unavoidable miſcar- 


riaꝑ e 
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riage of the enterprize, or the premature cenſure of 
the proud or diſcontented; much leſs, am I for 
dragging every man to the bar like a criminal, be- 
cCauſe L happened once or twice to do it in the right 
place; ſuch a conduct proceeds from caprice, not 
juſtice. 


Bor perhaps you will aſk me to give you ſome 
Lace this in the Engliſh. 1 


have already hinted, that I thought this whole war 
„ them: I repeat this again. 


Axz there not, at preſent, two gentlemen, one 
of which is ſtill in our ſervice; the other indeed, 

thro' a juſt indignation upon ſuch unmerited treat- 
ment, has thrown up his commiſſion, that were 
ſerved in the very manner I complain of. 


Tx firſt was a veteran officer, who both in pub- 
licand private life had maintained a moſt immacu- 
late character; yet that could not ſcreen him from 
popular cenſure, which grew ſo loud, that, as the 
only means of clearing his honour, he was obliged 
to have recourſe to the diſagreeable expedient of a 
court-martial ; where, after having been purſued 
with the utmoſt rigour of malevolent perſecution, 


he was honourably acquitted, it being proved that 
there could not be the leaſt fault found with his con- 


duct 


duct, to the great credit of of thoſe who witneſſed 
againſt him, and of that raſh public, which is ever 
ready to join in the cry againſt a countryman that 
has undertaken their ſervice, be he never fo inno- 
cent. 


HowEevER, we will allow that in general M--d-t's 
caſe thete was ſome ſhadow for accuſation, becauſe 
he did not, in that expedition againſt the coaſt of 

France, ſo fully anſwer the expectations of his 
country: but with regard to Mr. B---gh, it was the 
direct contrary, ſince Providence was pleaſed to 
favour him with all the ſucceſs which even the moſt 
ſanguine could have wiſhed for; and yet what was 


Wurx he returned to England, was he not re. 
ceived with the frowns of power ; with the mur- 
murs of the populace ? Was he not even refuſed ad- 

mittance to that preſence, in which he muſt chiefly 
deſire to appear well ? and not only fo, but given 
do underſtand, that it was looked upon as a ſpecial 
grace that he was not diſiniſſed his majeſty's ſervice, 
for in conſideration of his great age, and long ſer- 
vices, they did not chuſe to ſhoot him. 


Non, let me add, was this an accidental circum- 
Nance, which caſually attended the ſervice Mr. 


B—gþ 
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B. — gh went upon: no; in was known to be the 
ſyſtem of politicks then in vogue; and for that rea- 
ſon a certain great perſonage, (whoſe memory all 
his acquaintance will ever preſerve with the moſt 
tender reverence) after once taking upon himſelf 
ſuch an expedition, and happily eſcaping the almoſt 
certain odium to which the commander in chief 
muſt be obnoxious, wiſely declined any further 
meddling with them; chuſing rather to go, where 
he thought he could ſerve his king and country 
with more honour, in every reſpect. Why muſt 
I add, to the grief of every — that in 
this ſervice he loſt his life! 


Tuts was the moſt noble john duke of 
11 gh; and to him, as next in command, 
and not only ſo, but next in every rare- found qua- 
lity neceſſary to accompliſh the ſoldier and the gen- 
tleman, ſucceeded the right hon. lord G——— 
Ir is not to be imagined that his majeſty or his 
miniſtry, would have repcſ:d ſuch a truſt in a per. 
ſon on whoſe courage, conduct, and fidelity, they 
had not the moſt perfect reliance. Every body 
knows that a more important command never was 
conferred on any one, under the degree of captain- 
general; as the fate of Germany in a great meaſurz 
depended upon the ſucceſs of thoſe forces, (joined 
E. e 
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with the allies) which were ſent from England. 
Neither would they have been ſent, during the 
preſent great averſion to continental meaſures, had 
not they been looked upon as the laſt reſource, and 
the molt happy advantages been expected from 


them. 


Turse hopes have been anſwered, and He, who 
has been pleaſed to ſtile himſelf a Man of War, has 
not only bleſſed the allied army, in getting the bet 
ter of that foe, whom, if we may credit report, was 
determined for the utter deſtruction of the princi- 
pality of Hanover, but granted them ſo complete 
a victory, that the like has hardly been remembered, 
the number of the (lain, wounded, and taken pri- 
ſoners, being exceeded by nothing but the nature 
and richneſs of thoſe ſpoils which which were con 
ſequent of the victory; for the French left every 
thing to the victors, even to the private equipages 
of their officers. 55 


Tux reſult of ſuch an agreeable piece of news, 
at the time of t':is very inſolent, but now ſubdued, 
enemy's threatening us with an invaſion at home, 
was, as it ought to be, a molt exceſſive joy. The 
people ſympathized with their ſovereign ; and I 
believe there has ſcarcely been ſeen a more genera} 
ee of bonefires, ringing of bells, illuminati- 


ons, 


ä 
ons, and ſuch like teſtimonies of national exultati- 
on, than appeared in London, on the night of chat 
day which brought us an account of the glorious 
battle of Minden. 


But behold ! ſcarce are thoſe fires out, and the 
noiſe of the bells and cannon from ears, than 
vue are alarmed with a murmur of ſomething which 
has been found fault with by the Hanoverian gene- 
ral in the Britiſh troops. He has thought proper, 
it ſeems, to fix a mark of reprobation upon them; 
and, in order that it may appear more conſpicuous, 
the head of thoſe troops is ſentenced to bear it. 
| *Tis true, indeed, to the Engliſh troops he in a 
great meaſure owes the victory he gained; but it is 
fer down to their general's fault, that he did not 
obtain one much more complete and brilliant. 


Rouſed at the ſound, we are at firſt ata loſs 
whether to receive it with ſorrow or indignation. 
We are excited to the firſt, by the fear of our com - 
mander in chief's having incurred a juſt cenſure, 
which, through him, may be a blot upon his na- 
tive country: to the laſt, by the hope that this is 
no more than the effects of ſpleen, and overbear- 
ing pride; an inſult offered in the perſon of an 
H-—v n prince, againſt a Britiſh noble. 
man. 


* 
ad 
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And indeed, when we conlider all circumſtanie 
ces, the perſon to hom this inſult was offered, and 


the aggravating nunner of oftcring it, there will 
be more tnan ſuſicient grounds to imagine that 
duch is really che caſe. 


For in 1 a charge againſt any perſon, it is 
not enougu barely to ſay it is ſo and ſo; the proof 
ruſt be ſtrong and evident. In like manner, nei- 
ter are ue to luſbect perſons of any crime at 

once, but we are to contder who he is; what could 
the 052:-irtiag it; how his character 

Kas always appeared in the eyes of mankind : and 
it, according to taeſe teſts, he muſt be acquitted in 


e his motive 


the opinion of all honei and impartial men, then 
in the name of God, let us act like ſuch, or at leaſt 
ſuſpench our jucgments, till we have heard the de- 
_ {:ndant, as weil as rae accuſcr. 


bor before we go any farther, let us try what 
is accued! Why, truly, the Hanoverian 


3 has thought proper to thank many gene- 


ra's and officers, by name, for their great courage 
and conduct; but takes no other notice of the 
Britith commander in chief, than what may be 


gathered from the following paſſage: His highneſs 


farther orders it to be declared to lieutenant general 


the marquis of Granby, that Je is perſuaded, that if 


** He 


G 
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he had had the gobd fortune to have had him at the 
head of the cavalry of the right wing, bis preſence 
would have greatly contributed to make the decifion 
of the day more compleat and brilliant. And again, 


His highneſs deſires, and orders the generals of 


| bis army, that upon all occaſions, when orders are 


brought to them by his aid de camps, that they be 


| obeyed PUNCTUALLY, AND WITHOUT DELAY. 


This is all of the matter that has hitherto tran 


pired to public obſervation ; but how quick is de- 


traction and evil fame? Upon this grounds, in- 


ſufficient as they are, we have already proceeded | 
to ſpatter the character of a young nobleman with 
reproaches, and offer him ſuch indignities, as 


that his name is already publicly cried about the 


ſtreets by the voice of ſcorn and vulgar deriſion. 


Bo r let us ſee what can be gathered from the 


foregoing obſcure manner of accuſation; that 


G—— S—— has either been guilty of cowardice, 
diſaffection, treachery, or error in judgment; and 
it now only remains to try him, as every juſt per- 
ſon ſhould, till matters are fully explained to us, by 


the rules I have already laid down ; and then judge 
whether the perſon, circumſtances, or known in- 


clinations of the man, will hold with any of the 
above conſtructions. 


AxnDo 
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AnD in the firſt place, as to the want of pet | 
ſonal bravery, that being an affection of the mind, 
it is certain y conſined to no particular race of men; 
but thoſe who are deſcended from antient and noble 
ſtocks have the greateſt inciten.ents to emulation, 
the beſt nurſe of courage, and therefore we may 
reaſonably al o, that they are in the faireſt way 
to be free from puſillanimous and daſtarc', ſpirits. 
The family of S—— he too has always been re- 
markable for its bravery, iniomuch, that the grand- 
fire of the nobleman, who is the ſubject ot the 
| preſent diſcourſe, was noted for writin Ja ſonig on 
the eve of a battle: an inſtance of coolneſs and 
collected thought, almoſt incredible in ſuch a ſitu · 


Bur you will ſay, ſucceſſors may degenerate; 
tis granted: thereſore take it in another light, and 
let me aſk you, what f2ns did his lordſhip ſhew of 
cowardice; did he run away? No, on the con- 
trary, he ſtood (that is imputed to him) the brunt 
of the enemy's fire: in which caſe, ſure, if he was 
a coward, he was either a madman or a fool too; 
for ſuch a method of ſeeking ſafety I believe never 
was taken: no, I will venture to affirm, that had 
he not been brave, he would not, he ccd not, 
have acted as he is confeſſed to have done. 


Tir: 


8 


JJ 


Tuus then drops the ſuſpicion of cowardice : 
let us now enquire into the next article of imagi- 
nary attainder, namely, how far he may reaſon- 
ably incur the ſuſpicion of diſaftCtion. 


I TaxE the word diſaffection in its general ac- 
ceptation, viz. diſlike to the preſent government. 
would be glad to know, what diſguſt L— 


6 8 could have to the houſe of Hanover. 


Can any other houſe be more laviſh of honours or 
profit to him or his family? Has not the 0 
of D—, his father, been twice lord lieutenant 
of Ireland under it? Does he not, at preſent, en- 
jay one of the firſt employments, both for revenue 


and ſtation? and is not my lord himſelf exalted to 


the higheſt pitch of grandeur in the walk of life 


which he has choſen to exerciſe hunſelf in. Here 


then is the ſuſpicion of diſaffection taken off, for 
that can proceed from no cauſe but reſentment, or 


ſelf-intereſt, which it is ſhewn I G—— S—- 
cannot have; he muſt, therefore, be either a mad. 


man or a fool, which 1 believe no one will be ſo 


hardy as to accuſe him of. 


Bor how ſhall we clear him from the ſuſpicion 
of treachery ? French gold has powerful charms. 
admit it; but then it has only charms for him 

who 


* — 
vho has not ſufficient of the current coin of his 
own country. No one yet was ever fo abandoned 
to ſhaine and every virtue, I hope, as to take a 
ſum of money which he did not want, to do an 
action, which, if known, muſt brand his name 
with eternal infamy, and even endanger his life in 
the moſt ſcandalous manner; and his lordſhip 
could have little hopes to keep a thing ſecret, the 
very commiſſion of which implied notoriety. Be- 
fides, would it have been prudent in the French, 
ſuppoſing that his lordſhip could have been pur- 
chaſed at any rate, to give ſuch a ſum, as one of 
his rank and fortune would, no doubt, expect, for 
the very trifling ſervice he could do them: for, 
tis plain, the victory is owned to be owing chiefly 
to the Britiſh troops; ſo that keeping a ſmall] body 
of cavalry back, could be of very little uſe to the 
enemy; and for this reaſon, I think, the ſuppoſi- 
tion of his being bribed, is abſurd to the higheſt 
degree, = OS . 


As to an error in judgment, it is what all hu- 
man kind are ſubject to: his lordſhip therefore, as 
a mortal, cannot be ſuppoſed exempt from it; but 
from his humane character, from that wiſdom 
which he has ſhewn in the ſenate, from his admi- 
rable diſpoſition in ſome former military expedi- 


tion, 
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tion, 1 think this can hardly he laid to his charge 1 
without incurring the cenſure of raſhneſs. 


As to his diſobedienee of orders, it is not cleat 
that any but general orders were given ; and what 
party we can ſuppoſe his lordſhip to be influenced 


by, to blaſt the laurels of the Hanoverian general, 


or interrupt the progreſs of the renowned Pruſſian, 
in order to force us to an inglorious peace, is to 
me ſo much a myſtery, that it ſeems not to have 


the leaſt foundation in probability, or even poſſibi- 


liry. 


His lordſhip has been treated in an unprece- 
dented manner · I do not remember to have read 


or heard of any general in chief, not to mention 


his proper quality, that was ever uſed in ſuch a 


contemptuous manner before. This, I think, not 
only an affront upon his lordſhip, but his conſti- 
tuents and his country; and as the p—— has 


been raſh in his behaviour, he may alſo have been 
wrong in his judgment. 


If a juſt ſenſe of the dignity of that nation, 
which . G—— 8 in ſome manner had 
the honour of repreſenting, has been the occaſion 
of his forbearing any thing, which, in his opinion, 

See — may 
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may not be detrimental to it, is there an Engliſſi- 
man who ſhould not eſpouſe his cauſe ? at leaſt, I 
hope, there is not an Engliſhman who would ſuffer 
himſelf ſo far to be prejudiced, as to condemn _ 
him unheard. The truth will ſoon be known; I 
am convinced it will not be for his intereſt to con- 
cealit; and then every doubt will not only be 
filenced, but, inſtead of coxpeEmxISG him, we 
fhall APPLAUPp. 


am, SIR, &c. 


